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BESEIGED 


HE events which surrounded the birth of the 


South African Republic mark an important . 


historical turning-point, for they showed the gov- 
ernment fully on the defensive. For the first time. 
Europeans as well as non-Europeans felt the effect 
in their daily lives of the government’s ‘ security 
precautions.’ All public meetings of two or more 
persons gathered ‘for a common purpose,’ 
whether political, social or sporting, were banned. 
Even funerals had to have special official permis- 
sion. Only members of the government could 
meet with impunity. 


Meanwhile internal security arrangements have 
put the country in a permanent state of prepared- 
ness for civil war. Mr. Fouche, Minister of 
Defence, said recently that the country could not 
afford any more Sharpevilles, because of overseas 
opinion; and that the ‘Natives’ and ‘ Black 
Imperialism’ (this is the new bogey) would have 
to be controlled by means other than shooting 
down individuals. The country is in the state of 
seige. European housewives respond to the 
Minister of Finance’s description of the economy 
as ‘a picture of sparkling vitality’ by taking 
pistol lessons. 

If the strike had been successful, it would have 
had little immediate effect on all this. But it 
would have proved African leadership stronger 
than the government’s strong-arm methods; and 
it would have helped to kill the belief that South 
Africa has any future without African participa- 
tion. Sadly. the failure of the strike proves the 
opposite. The government is still stronger; and 
we are in for a bitter and perhaps violent struggle 
which we had hoped to avoid or at least to 
shorten. 


It is sometimes difficult to remember exactly 
how vulnerable the Africans are to the police and 
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petty officials. For instance, an ordinary Location 
Superintendent has the power to deny an African 
the right even to seek work in the urban area 
where he lives. Once thus ‘endorsed out’ of 
town or administratively declared an ‘ undesirable,’ 
an African has no right to seek work in any 
other town. He has no alternative but to find a 
job on a European farm, where wages are thus 
kept extremely low; or to return to one of the 
impoverished Bantustans, where he has no means 
of livelihood other than the charity of his bitterly 
indigent neighbours. It therefore takes enormous 
courage to defy the threat of ‘ endorsing out ’— 
a threat used widely before May 31. 

The other main reason for the failure of the 
strike was the deep division between the African 
National Congress (A.N.C.) and the rival Pan 
African Congress (P.A.C.). The P.A.C. broke 
with the A.N.C. in 1958 largely because it dis- 
agreed with the latter’s alliance on a basis of 
equality with the Indian Congress, the Coloured 
People’s Congress and the all-white Congress of 
Democrats. Leaving aside the anti-whitism of 
some of the P.A.C. supporters, there is much to 
be said for their stand. A multi-racial alliance 
in which a handful of whites have the same voice 
in policy-making as millions of Africans is 
anachronistic in the 1960’s. Far more effective 
would be a single non-racial movement, probably, 
but not necessarily, African-led, in which Euro- 
peans and other racial minorities would join as 
individuals—much as they do in the Rhodesias. 
This seems the only basis on which the P.A.C. 
would be prepared to rejoin forces with the 
A.N.C.—and even then they would have to 
abandon their own principle of working exclusive- 
ly with Africans. One thing seems certain—until 
African unity is achieved the present government 
will remain in control. rp 


SINGAPORE 


HE problem of the Singapore-Malaya 
relationship has begun to move towards 
either dangerous crisis or ultimate solution. The 
existing situation—with Singapore a self-govern- 
ing colony, and Malaya sovereign and independ- 
ent—cannot endure. The recent by-election 
victory in Singapore of the extreme anti-colonial- 
ist, Ong Eng Guan, was ominous for the People’s 
Action Party (P.A.P.) government of Lee Kuan 
Yew, whose popularity was inevitably on trial. 
The P.A.P. government, probably the best 
Singapore has ever had, are able socialists; but 
they have eschewed the easy road of attacking 
European commercial interests and lambasting 
the British naval base. Convinced that independ- 
ence in separation from Malaya would cause 
Singapore to become a hotbed of Chinese 
chauvinism, and a trouble-spot of South East 
Asia, Lee Kuan Yew has deliberately renounced 
independence for Singapore except in union with 
Malaya. But the Malayan government of Tengku 
Abdul Rahman is fearful of the accession of 14m. 
Singapore Chinese to the Malayan Federation. 
Yet a policy of moderation, hard work, and wait- 
ing indefinitely for independence, will not much 
longer hold the allegiance of Singapore’s radically- 
minded young Chinese, who are bombarded by the 
exciting slogans of New China. Thus Tengku 
Abdul Rahman is faced with the probability that 
unless he gives Singapore some prospect of union 
with Malaya the moderate, constructive P.A.P. 
will succumb to extremists or be compelled to 
press for Singapore’s separate independence— 
with all the threatening implications. 


In May the Malayan Premier chose to offer 
a gleam of hope by declaring that Malaya, 
Singapore and the three Bornean colonial 
territories should achieve ‘ greater understanding.’ 
The significance of the inclusion of Sarawak, 
North Borneo and Brunei in this statement is that 
their aboriginal majorities could, numerically, 
largely counterbalance the Singapore Chinese 
within a Confederation of Greater Malaya. The 
possibility is an exciting one; and it is pretty 
certainly the only way out for this region of the 
Commonwealth, with its gathering difficulties. 
But not the least of the problems of creating a 
Greater Malaya is the political backwardness of 
British Borneo. 

Sarawak and North Borneo are still under 
British colonial rule, and Brunei is a British pro- 
tectorate; so that _a confederation with indepen- 
dent Malaya and self-governing Singapore is hard 
to visualise. All the Bornean territories are 
politically very retarded. Sarawak has only 
indirectly-elected members in its Legislative Coun- 
cil; North Borneo has no elected members at all. 
Brunei has never held elections, and the first ones, 
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due before October, look like being postponed. 
The Malay Sultan of Brunei has, however, for 
long been interested in political association with 
Malaya—which, after all, is a Federation of Malay 
Sultanates. 

But the Colonial Office needs to speed up poli- 
tical advancement throughout Borneo. This has 
not been easy, because two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants are backward tribesmen, and the ruling 
Malay oligarchy in Brunei is fearful of change. 
But the slow political progress has resulted in 
growing discontent by the Chinese minorities (25 
per cent.), and the appearance of a Communist 
Chinese underground in Sarawak, which, in its 
turn, has frightened the Borneo tribesmen away 
from democracy. Yet, in spite of the difficulties, 
political and economic links between Malaya, 
Singapore and the Borneo territories must be 
attempted soon, as a prelude to later federation; 
and bolder Colonial Office leadership is impera- 
tive in the Borneo dependencies. Whatever 
Sarawak and North Borneo might stand to risk 
politically, they would gain economically from 
entering an area endowed with Malayan rubber 
and Brunei oil. And for Singapore—apart from 
the pressing political urgency of integration—a 
Common Market with Malaya is vital. 


C.D.C. REPORT 


Pee annual report of the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation for 1960 was published a 
few days after the Government had announced 
its plans for the re-organisation of the Corpora- 
tion’s finances. It is against these changes that 
the Corporation’s activities must be seen. 

The Corporation has been relieved of an unfair 
burden of interest which it has been carrying for 
too long. Some of the interest relates to projects 
that have had to be abandoned; and some have 
accumulated interest charges from the early years 
when projects could not be expected to be self- 
financing. Altogether £20m. are involved here 
and the Government has wisely agreed to put 
these aside in a special account to be reduced 
gradually out of a share of the C.D.C’s. profits. 

So far so good. But the Government has failed 
to do three things to help the C.D.C. to be more 
effective. First it has refused to accept the maicr 
recommendation of the Sinclair Committee which 
investigated the Corporation’s finances. The 
Committee proposed that enterprises involving 
risk and experiment which are so important in 


‘under-developed territories should be treated by 


the Government as ordinary risk-bearing equity 
investments. Mr. Ian Macleod rejected this with 
the doctrinaire Conservative comment that it 
would ‘have amounted to a subsidy over which 
there would not have been full Government and 
Parliamentary control.’ 


Secondly the Government has refused to 
expand the capital available to the Corporation. 
The annual report shows that it has already 
committed £109m. out of the £130m. it is entitled 
to borrow from U.K. Exchequer funds. Mr. 
Macleod has said it can now find capital for new 
projects by selling off to private enterprise those 
projects that have been made successful. 

Thirdly the Government has refused to convert 
the C.D.C. into a Commonwealth Development 
Corporation able to initiate new projects for the 
new and under-developed independent members 
of the Commonwealth. In West Africa, for 
instance, this report shows that the C.D.C. is now 
debarred from new projects in Ghana, Nigeria. 
Sierra Leone and the Cameroons: it is left only 
with tiny Gambia for new enterprises. 

The C.D.C. is, however, allowed to continue 
and even expand existing projects and the report 
indicates that some ingenuity is being shown in 
stretching this restriction. In both Malaya and 
Nigeria the C.D.C. had helped to establish general 
development agencies which have wide enough 
purposes to enable them after independence to 
help with the promotion of new projects in 
agriculture, industry and housing. The C.D.C. 
is also committed to invest £3m. in the Cameroons 
Development Corporation, and since the Southern 
Cameroons have decided to join with the Camer- 
oon Republic in the autumn, this means that for 
the first time the C.D.C. will find itself operating 
in a foreign country outside the Commonwealth. 

But these are expedients to allow it to carry 
on existing projects beyond independence. The 
dependent colonial territories are decreasing 
steadily and the C.D.C’s. remarkable team of 
people face a shrinking area of operation. They 
have built up a unique enterprise in the efficient 
management of capital investment in under- 
developed areas. It is so easy for well-intentioned 
aid to be frittered away because of lack of know- 
how in deploying it. 

At the same time the achievements in the report 
should not make one forget the fact that the 
C.D.C. has often failed to convince the politicians 
of the new Commonwealth of the good work it 
is doing. It could usefully devote more of its 
scarce resources to good public relations. 
It could bring more local people into management. 
The report mentions the welcome but belated 
decision in the last year to offer ‘on a very 
limited basis’ scholarships for training students as 
a contribution to solving this problem. 

One particulaly interesting new venture during 
the year is in Kenya, where the C.D.C. is helping 
to resettle African smallholders on the land. A 
Special Crop Development Authority has been 
set up to finance the growing of tea, to establish 
a tea factory and to market the smallholders’ tea 
when it is processed. ‘The C.D.C. is prepared 
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to sell part of its interest at any time,’ says the 
report. ‘to the African District Council or to a 
co-operative of African farmers. It is hoped that 
this will be the first of several such companies.’ 
This may prove an important contribution to 
Kenya’s future well-being. 


WEST INDIES 


HE London Conference on West Indian in- 

dependence concluded on June 16th with 
independence set for May 3lst, 1962. But it 
cannot be said that the delegates went away in a 
State of unalloyed jubilation. The conference ran 
into its expected rough passages over extending 
Federal authority and freedom of movement. Not 
all demands could be met and the inevitable com- 
promises were accepted in some quarters only 
because there was nothing else for it. The general 
upshot is that the Jamaican conception of a loose. 
rather than a tight Federation has prevailed and 
the smaller islands, more in need of Federation 
if they are to enjoy positive independence, have 
had to underwrite what amounts to a Jamaican 
power to veto on any major change in the agreed 
position. 

Control of economic development and _ the 
right of direct taxation have been placed on a 
Reserve List, from which they can be transferred 
to Federal authority after a set period; but this 
will depend on a procedure which places effective 
control in Jamaican hands. Trinidad has argued 
that since its conception of a tight Federation is 
pushed aside for the time being, full freedom of 
movement, in which it is most directly involved 
as the wealthiest island, should wait on full 
economic integration. 

The Federal Government is to be strengthened 
by being given larger revenues, by the establish- 
ment of a central state bank and by control over 
a phased Customs Union. Defence and the con- 
duct of foreign affairs will be handed over to it 
by the United Kingdom Government, so that the 
enlarged Federal ‘House of Representatives will 
have more to discuss and more to do. In all 
probability aid from external sources will come 
to be channelled increasingly through central 
agencies. Indeed, this is the obvious way for 
friendly countries to help the Federal cause. 

In any event, the delegates must now obtain 
local concurrence with the deal they have 
fashioned. In Jamaica, it will be passed through 
the wringer of a national vote, for Mr. Manley. 
the Jamaican Premier, is to call a referendum 
to decide whether his island stays in or drops out. 
The immediate fate of the Federation turns on 


“the outcome of this referendum, Jamaica having 


more than half the total population. But even if 
this hurdle is surmounted and Independence Day 
reached without major disaster, internal discord 
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may still have to be reckoned with. On the 
economic front, which is basic to most ‘ political ’ 
dissention, qualified optimism is justified. In the 
next few weeks a joint Anglo-American economic 
team will visit the Federation to prepare plans 
for an interim programme of aid between now and 
next May. And in January, 1962, another Lon- 
don conference will be concerned primarily with 
the long-term aid prospects, assisted by the Anglo- 
American report. This will go some way to giving 
the new Federation the start it needs. 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


HE U.K. government’s decision to establish 
a new department of Technical Co-operation, 
with a Minister of State’ at its head, disappointed 
everybody in Britain who had seriously studied 
the problem of the needs of the under-developed 
countries. They had hoped to have a Minister 
of Aid, of Cabinet rank, responsible for capital as 
well as technical aid, and charged with the duty 
of formalising and carrying out vigorously 
Britain’s share of the Hoffman Ten Year Plan for 
World Development. 


In 1960 Britain’s total aid for under-developed 
countries was £250m.—of which 100m. repre- 
sented investment and technical aid by privately 
owned companies. If the Hoffman Plan is to be 
implemented, that total must be increased, and its 
distribution—in both public and private sectors— 
will have to be subject to pre-determined priori- 
ties: for the needs are greater than the resources 
available to fulfil them: Such a task calls for a 
Minister who has the same authority over the 
distribution of aid as the Minister of Defence has 
over the deployment of navy, army and air force. 


The Government proposed instead a department 
to co-ordinate the distribution of technical aid 
only and a Minister who will be subordinate to 
three masters—the Foreign, Commonwealth and 
Colonial Secretaries—while the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will remain responsible for all overseas 
economic policy. The new Minister will have 
about 1,000 civil servants and will spend next 
year about £30m., but there will be no new men 
or new money; he will simply take over staff 
already working in the departments which now 
provide technical aid. 


It is hard to see how priorities in technical aid 
can be effectively determined when there is no 
central plan for trade and capital aid. Expendi- 
ture in Nigeria has proved that there is reluctance 
in under-developed countries to accept technical 


1A rank higher than that of Under-Secretary of State, 
but lower than that of Secretaries of State or Minister. 
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aid unaccompanied by capital aid. There is a 
danger that our Government may try to trumpet 
aloud the value of its technical aid in order to 
conceal the inadequacy of its capital aid. 


Severe criticism of the Bill by Labour M.P.’s 
caused “the Government to make some partially 
reassuring commitments. We were told that the 
department will try to be ‘purposive’. It will 
undertake research; it will ‘give advice and answer 
questions on possible sources of finance for. . . 
projects’; it will have an information branch to 
project own activities; it will ‘ collect information 
about what other countries are doing as well as 
what we are doing’. It is generally expected that 
Sir Edward Boyle, the very able and gifted 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, will become 
the Minister; and it is known that Sir Andrew 
Cohen, former Governor of Uganda and U.K. 
representative at the U.N., will be Director- . 
General. Neither will want the grass to. grow 
under his feet. But as yet they do not have the 
authority and status they ought to have. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 


Sir,—I feel I must write to let you know some- 
thing of how strongly people here feel about recent 
events in Africa—and their attitude to the West. 


1. Zanzibar. There is a lot of confusion, but a 
large proportion of the people feel more strongly 
against the Zanzibar Nationalist Party (ZNP) 
than they do against the violence. The idea that 
the Tanganyika African National Union is 
responsible for the violence is nonsense. Most 
people think that the ZNP got money and other 
support from Cairo and Peking, and the anti- 
Arab feeling seems pretty strong. 
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. Congo. People are very annoyed and cynical 
about the noise the West made about Tshombe 


and their lack of protest or action about 
Lumumba, who is regarded as a martyr. They 
hold the United Nations responsible for 


Lumumba’s death, and speak favourably of the 
Russian attitude. 


3. Angola. Reports of hundreds of thousands of 
people being killed, bombed, etc., have made 
people very upset and angry. Again they speak 
deeply and scornfully about the lack of noise, 
especially official noise, in the West. 


. Generally the attitudes at present are hostile to 
the West with some justification. Can anything 
be done to redeem the name of the West, and 
to give some answer to the taunt “ Hungary— 
noise, Angola—silence ”? 


Yours faithfully, 


Dar-es-Salaam. FABIAN. 


APPROACH TO AFRICAN UNITY 


by Margaret Roberts 


"THERE is no independent African state today 

which does not affirm its general commitment 
to the cause of African unity, and. with varying 
degrees of emphasis, non-alignment in the cold war 
conflict. In theory nearly everyone is a Pan- 
Africanist—even the conservative French Com- 
munity states. Yet the last six or nine months have 
seen the deepening and solidifying of divisions within 
Africa. While there is no justification for assuming 
these divisions will be permanent, it is useful to 
examine their basis. 

Broadly speaking, the chief divisive ideological 
issue is whether unity is to be achieved on a political 
level—through integration of sovereign states—or 
whether it should be approached functionally— 
through co-ordination and consultation on specific 
functions and policies. In fact however. this issue 
has become confused with several others associated 
mainly with different interpretations of the concept 
of non-alignment. President Nkrumah of Ghana. 
the foremost advocate of political union. has become 
in fact almost its only advocate. 

We may take. as a rough and by no means 
inflexible guide of current controversy. the division 
of states into the so-called ‘Casablanca powers’ and 
the “ Monrovia powers.’ (Libya was the only one 
who sent delegations to both. Sudan and Congo 
(Leopoldville) attended neither). The Casablanca 
Conference in January this year brought together 
Ghana, Guinea, Mali, the United Arab Republic. 
Libya, Morocco and the Algerian Provisional 
government. They agreed to set up four permanent 
Committees—political, economic. cultural and mili- 
tary—to establish unity in terms of the Casablanca 
Charter. (See Venture, Feb., 1961). 


Functional Unity 

What is interesting is that this represents an en- 
tirely functional approach to unity: and in the 
closing session of the conference Dr. Nkrumah made 
quite clear his disagreement with the decision and 
his determination to proceed on his own with the 
political approach. The recent formalisation in 
Accra of the Ghana/Guinea/Mali Union, imprecise 
as it is, is a defiant attempt to do so. Dr. Nkrumah 
is inspirited by the possibility that Upper Volta. 
most militant of the Entente Community states. is 
making some overtures in the direction of the Union. 
This would make at least some geographical sense 
out of it. But this Union remains the closest 
practical approach to political unity. 

At the Monrovia Conference in May—attended 
by the 19 non-Casablanca independent states, plus 
Libya and without Congo (Leopoldville)—the 
approach to unity was unquestionably the functional 
one. The Communique issued during the Conference 
described as ‘totally unrealistict’ any ‘conception 
of unity which entails the surrender of the sove- 
reignty of any African state to another’. This was 
toned down in the final resolution which said: ‘ The 
unity that it is aimed to be achieved at the moment 


is not the political integration of African states but 
unity of aspiration and action.’ 

It appears therefore that the differences on this 
level between Casablanca and Monrovia are not 
fundamental. Both established committees to draw 
up detailed plans for co-operation. The Monrovia 
committees will sit in Dakar in July, and the whole 
Conference will be convened again to consider their 
reports in Lagos later in the year; while the Protocol 
of the Casablanca Charter was drawn up in detail 
in Cairo in May. and specific plans have been laid 
for convening each of the five permanent Committees 
established. 

The fundamental issue which divides these two 
groups of states is therefore no longer simply the 
political versus functional unity controversy. As each 
African state has consolidated its independence, its 
policies, especially its foreign policies, have crystal- 
lised in the new setting; and it is here that real 
ideological and practical divisions have begun to 
appear. Thus one should compare, not the formal 
structures for unity established at each conference. 
but the resolutions which comprise their respective 
policy statements. The Casablanca powers have 
their starting point in a militant, revolutionary anti- 
colonialism. Their prescription for the avoidance 
of * neo-colonialism’ has two main elements: a firm 
determination to avoid all cold-war alignments, in- 
cluding affiliation to international organisations ; and 
a revolutionary centralisation of internal political 
affairs. 

The Monrovia block, by contrast, unites countries 
with a much less dogmatic and defined approach on 
these matters. Some of them, especially the French 
Community states, are economically dependent on 
the former colonial power; some have strong emo- 
tional attachments to the metropolitan countries. 
and for them non-alignment is a theoretical rather 
than a practical proposition; others, for instance 
Nigeria and Liberia. simply have a pragmatic and 
flexible approach to international affairs, with an 
underlying anti-communist bias. The bloc is united 
by two main factors: an undefined sense of com- 
munity of interest with the West—which does not 
however deter them from voting against the West 
at the U.N.; and a defensive hostility to what they 
regard as ‘interference’ in their domestic affairs by 
the Casablanca states. By this they mean the har- 
bouring of political exiles and alleged support for 
splinter political and trade union organisations. 

All these tensions, and the last-mentioned in 
particular. were reflected in the recent meeting in 
Casablanca to establish the new All-African Trade 
Union Federation (A.A.T.U.F.). Space forbids a 
proper analysis of this meeting, but the main out- 
lines serve to illustrate recent Pan-African trends. 
The A.A.T.U.F. is spear-headed by the Casablanca 
powers who insist that affiliates of the new Federa- 
tion should be forced to discontinue their affiliation 
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TRADE UNIONS AND POLI 


ERE is concern in Britain and America that 

the Ghanaian pattern of trade union government 
relations may be extended to the rest of Africa. 
On June 5th the Guardian wrote that the formation 
of the new All African Trade Union Federation 
(A.A.T.U.F.) ‘would further divide the Casablanca 
and Monrovia states. It may well do so, but it seems 
likely in any case that many African countries will 
adapt portions of the Ghanaian pattern regardless of 
their membership in the A.A.T.U.F. 

In Ghana, by the Industrial Relations Acts of 1958 
and 1959, a fixed number of unions were certified as 
bargaining agents. The T.U.C. became a statutory 
body through which all requests for new unions had 
to be channelled. Appeals could be lodged with the 
Minister of Labour whose decision was final. Arbitra- 
tion was compulsory if requested by either side or by 
the government. Unions could not engage in 
politics, and the government could freeze the funds 
of the T.U.C. Recently the T.U.C. has been absorb- 
ed into the Convention Peoples’ Party, and most 
wage fixing is done by government legislation. 


This legislation is defended on two grounds: first, 
that the unions and the party have always teen two 
branches of the same movement and could not exist 
effectively without each other ; and second that in an 
underdeveloped nation it is necessary to use central- 
ised means to raise the standard of living sufficiently 
quickly to meet the demands of the people. Unions 
must, therefore, be the agents who carry out the 
economic plans of the government. 

In Kenya trade unions started in the late thirties. 
There were two phases before the emergence of Mr. 
Tom Mboya in the early fifties. The first was centred 
in Mombasa, where in 1946 Mr. Chege Kibachia 
founded the African Workers Federation (A.W.F.). 
Later in the forties, when enthusiasm waned in 
Mombasa after the general strike in 1947, Mr. 
Makhan Singh organized in Nairobi the East Afri- 
can Trade Union Congress (E.A.T.U.C.). Both the 
A.W.F. and the E.A.T.U.C. were catch-all general 
unions opposed to industrial or craft organization. 
Their leaders argued that the creation of separate 
industrial unions would undermine the unity of the 
nationalist movement. They were both closely allied 
to the Kikuyu nationalist politicians in the Kenya 
African Union, and they frequently made represen- 
tations covering the whole field of nationalist 
grievances. Both Mr. Chege Kibachia and Mr. 
Makhan Singh were deported within the colony, and 
with the declaration of the Emergency in 1952 their 
_ Organisations disappeared. 

Mr. Tom Mboya has dominated the Kenya trade 
unions since 1952. Because political parties were 
banned during the eight years of the Emergency, the 
Kenya Federation of Labour (K.F.L.) became almost 
the only agency through which the Africans could 
voice their grievances. The British T.U.C. urged 
Mr. Mboya to opt either for a political or a trade 
union career. In fact, he had no choice, for it was 
impossible to have a successful political career in the 
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early days of the Emergency. Mr. Mboya made the 
K.F.L, a platform for his pronouncements on politi- 
cal as well as industrial subjects. | Meanwhile he 
had built up a reputation as the ablest trade union 
negotiator in East Africa and had gained important 
friends in the British Trade Union movement and 
the A.F.L./C.I.O. (the American T.U.C.). When the 
Kenya settlers pressed the government to curb Mr. 
Mboya’s activities, Sir Vincent Tewson intervened 
on his behalf. The colonial authorities did not act 
and thus demonstrated that they were prepared to 
work with Mr. Mboya in labour matters even though 
he was engaged in nationalist policies. 


Mboya’s Position 


Mr. Mboya has steadfastly maintained this 
position as a trade unionist and a politician. He has 
built his career as a spokesman for the urban Afri- 
cans. He is not a Luo tribal leader, and he is 
unlikely to become one so long as Mr. Oginga Odinga 
maintains his hold on Central Nyanza, the’ Luo 
heartiand. Both Mr. Odinga and some Kikuyus led 
by Dr. J. G. Kiano have repeatedly tried to eliminate 
Mr. Mboya from K.A.N.U. His strength in the 
party has declined. Only his trade union position 
and the money he draws from abroad as a conse- 
quence of it allow Mr. Mboya to resist these attacks. 
He is unlikely to gratuitously end this valuable link 
until he has another source of power. This can only 
be an important Ministry in a K.A.N.U. government. 

Does this mean that Kenya will follow the 
precedent of the Convention People’s Party when 
independence comes? Mr. Mboya has stated that 
he supports the I.C.F.T.U. policy of independent 
trade unions. But in November 1960 he signed a 
pact with Mr. Tettegah which included the statement 
that “both organisations (K.F.L. and the Ghana 
T.U.C.) recognise the need for co-operation, collabo- 
ration, and maximum harmony between the trade 
union movement and the governments, especially in 
our newly independent states so as to facilitate the 
prosecution of the nationalist taskk—that of economic 
reconstruction and social advancement.” This is 
sufficiently ambiguous to mean, in practice, almost 
anything. 

_But Mr. Julius Nyerere, in neighbouring Tangan- 
yika, has been much more explicit. Last December 
he issued a press statement in which he argued that 
in the early days of the Labour Party in England no 
one drew a distinction between the trade union and 
the political wings of the movement. The only neces- 
sity was to keep independent of a government 
dominated by the employers. Mr. Nyerere then 
chided the British trade unions for not abandoning 
this distrust of the central government when Labour 
was elected. In Tanganyika, he argued, T.A.N.U. 
has not been associated with the employers but with 
the demand for independence and with the growth 
of the trade union movement which “ was, and is, 
part and parcel of the whole nationalist movement.” 
T.A.N.U. and the T.F.L., he added, are like the two 
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Savage 


legs of a man; they cannot operate independentiy. 

Mr. Nyerere especially argues against the creation 
of a separate labour party. In the past the T.F.L. 
and T.A.N.U. have worked in the closest harmony, 
and Mr. Nyerere has already shown his friendly 
attitude by including the general secretary of the 
T.F.L. in the cabinet. But there is a dissident group 
within the T.F.L. which objects to the policies of 
T.A.N.U. Their demand is not for more socialism 
and independence but for the destruction of the East 
African High Commission. This agitation is led by 
Mr. Tumbo of the Railway African Union which 
was involved in a lengthy and frustrating strike 
against the East African Railways and Harbours 
two years ago. Mr. Tumbo’s campaign has led to 
civil war within the T.F.L. which threatens the 
stability of the union structure and may even alarm 
intending investors. 

Neither Mr. Mboya nor Mr. Nyerere ‘have been 
willing to elaborate their plans for future trade union 
machinery. There are two separate problems: the 
relations of the individual unions with their national 
centre and the relations between the national centre 
and the government. Most trade unionists in Kenya 
and Tanganyika favour a strong central body in 
principle despite repeated revolts on the periphery. 
The principle of American aid has been to strengthen 
national centres in order to win them to the side of 
the West in the Cold War. The British Left has 
usually attacked this policy, partly because it felt 
that aid should be given to individual unions at the 
ground level, and partly to contrast the * moral 
superiority ” of its freely given aid with the “ ulterior 
motives” of that given by the Americans. But it is 
clear from the pronouncements of the T.U.C., the 
Fabians, and others that the British Left wants to 
create social democracy in Africa rather than Russian 
or Chinese communism. This motive is more 
sensible that that of the Americans but it is not really 
different in kind. 


National Centres , 

It seems futile to press the Africans to go in a 
direction to which they are opposed. The unions 
are bound to look to the national centres for assist- 
ance. Although at present these centres do very 
little for their members, they may in time decide to 
maintain their weaker brethren and to develop such 
services as research, legal aid, and trade union 
education for all of their member unions. If the 
national centres do not do this, many unions will 
remain perpetual wards of non-African charity. 
But these centres do not exist in a vacuum, and they 
depend on the health of the larger unions. This 
year one of the most useful programmes undertaken 
by the I.C.F.T.U. has been a large-scale attempt to 
train trade union officials in Nigeria through the 
concerted action of a number of international trade 
secretariats. Such work, along with the use of the 
check-off, shuld enable the larger unions to achieve 
he tax of the problem is the relation of national 


centres and the government. Few liberals can look 
with much enthusiasm on the total absorbtion of 
trade unions into party or state structures. Existing 
governments may be friendly to the unions, but there 
is no guarantee that this will continue indefinitely. 
In no territory are the trade unions predominant in 
the governing party, and they could therefore, in 
time fall into the hands of the enemies of labour. 

Yet it is clear that the African state must undertake 
considerable economic planning and that it will be 
the largest employer in the country. Union leaders 
will have to learn a certain circumspection in dealing 
with the government for the politicians will not allow 
the unions to disrupt development programmes. The 
Colonial Office is encouraging African unions to press 
their governments to enact legislation along the lines 
of the 1913 British Trade Union Act. Unions or 
national centres could then enact a levy of their 
members for a political fund, from which objectors 
could contract out. This would be a separate 
account from ordinary union funds which would be, 
perhaps by statute, restricted to industrial activities. 
There is no doubt that in Tanganyika, for instance, 
hardly anyone would contract out and that the 
political fund would go to T.A.N.U. But if 
T.A.N.U, were eventually to turn against labour 
under another leader, the unions would be able to 
extricate themselves for they would not be financially 
dependant on the party. 


(Continued from page 5) 


with the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (I.C.F.T.U.)._ On the whole, too, it is these 
powers who advocate the ‘centralisation’ of trade 
unions into the structure of the state or the govern- 
ing party. They were strongly opposed at Casa- 
blanca by the representatives of the Monrovia 
powers and by trade unionists from Kenya and the 
Rhodesias, who, still dependent, have not yet aligned 
themselves with either bloc. All of this last group 
are affilited to the I.C.F.T.U.; and while they all 
support the A.A.T.U.F. in principle they have thus 
far refused to disaffiliate from the I.C.F.T.U. 

At the Casablanca meeting victory went to the 
Casablanca powers, in the sense that the resolutions 
incorporate their point of view, and their repre- 
sentatives make up the new executive. But it was 
a doubtful victory. There is little sign that Mr. 
Mboya of Kenya, a staunch I.C.F.T.U. man, or any 
of the Monrovia bloc trade unions will give their 
support to the A.A.T.U.F. as it stands. Most of 
them had left in anger before the Conference deci- 
sions were taken. Their disagreement may be boiled 
down to the same two factors as divide Pan-African- 
ists on the political level: the question of inter- 
national affiliation, and the accusation that splinter 
movements have been encouraged by the Casablanca 
militants for their own political purposes. Ironically, 
it begins to look as though the strongest proponents 
of the A.A.T.U.F. may prove its worst enemies. 
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EDUCATION IN BASUTOLAND 


(Taken from the Morse Mission Report) 


DUCATION in Basutoland remains largely in 
the hands of three missions, the Paris Evan- 
gelical, the Roman Catholic and the English 
churches. The only Government school in the terri- 
tory is the main technical trade school at Maseru. 
There are also a few non-denominational schools 
run by local committees with Government grants-in- 
aid. Grants-in-aid to all schools comprise about 
one-fifth of the total annual revenue which is 
£1,600,000, or one-sixth of the total expenditure of 
£2m. This amounts to £330,000 per annum. 

At any one time about half the population between 
5 and 19 years is at school; but about 95 per cent. 
of all children go to school at some time. Nearly 
all the girls between 10 and 16 are at school, but 
only half the boys of that age group receive any 
schooling, for ‘the rest are required to tend cattle. 
It is estimated that nearly all the female population, 
but only half the male population, will soon be func- 
tionally literate. 

Total enrolment in primary schools in 1959 was 
about 128,000, out of a total population of 800,000. 
Relatively few students are able to go beyond 
Standard IV, and fewer still obtain secondary train- 
ing. The total enrolment in secondary schools in 
1959 was only 1,600; and only four out of the 20 
secondary schools offer the full five-year course up 
to matriculation standard. 

Nor are standards entirely satisfactory. Too many 
children fail to pass primary, junior, and senior 
certificate examinations. The main reason for this 
is the lack of qualified teachers. Although there are 
seven teacher-training centres, enrolment require- 
ments are very low—primary or junior certificates 
only—and the centres themselves lack properly 
qualified staff. This in turn may be ascribed to the 
poor standard of emoluments and living conditions 
for teachers. 

Until recently the Basuto could go to the Union 
for university education. But this avenue is now 


EDUCATION 


(1) Increase in quality of Teacher Training Staff ... 7 
(2) Provision for vocational and technical training staff ... = 


closed except for the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Natal. A few Basuto go to Salisbury Univer- 
sity, but places there are limited ; and they must have 
their own means of financial support. Very few are 
able to proceed overseas. 


But within Basutoland itself, Pius XII university 
College runs courses in the humanities, science, com- 
merce and certain technical subjects, under the zgis 
of the University of South Africa. At present the 
University College has an enrolment of 140 students ; 
but since it is the only institution of its kind many 
of them come from outside Basutoland. The Morse 
Mission recommends a grant for a new library and 
hostel. 


Technical and vocational training is obtainable 
in two trade schools with a total annual output of 
about 35. These schools teach masonry and brick- 
work, carpentry and joinery, cabinet-making, leather 
work, tailoring, motor mechanics and commercia! 
subjects. They do not require secondary school 
certificates for enrolment so that their graduates’ 
career potentialities are limited. But one secondary 
school proposes to offer commercial training for 
post-junior certificate level only. Also under con- 
sideration is the establishment of a five-year second- 
ary school with a strong technical bias. 


The Department of Agriculture operates a School 
of Agriculture to train demonstrators for the Pro- 
gressive Farmers Scheme. One hundred such demon- 
strators are trained at present; and it is planned to 
treble the capacity of the school in terms of the 
Morse Mission recommendations in order to step 
these up to 210 in four years. 


Below are the Mission’s financial recommendations 
for education : — 


(3) Buildings and construction for Higher Primary and 


Secondary Schools, Vocational and Technical Schools 


and Post-Matriculation Schools 
Totals under Education ... 


AGRICULTURE 
Expansion of Agrictural School ... 


CO-OPERATIVES 


Grant for special Senior Service oe of Co-opera- 


tive Staff 


The above form part of total grants, over and above exist- 


ing Development Plans and C.D. & W. expenditure, 
recommended by the Morse Mission for all purposes 
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Average Annual Annual 
Recurrent Recurrent 
Capital Cost Cost 
Cost First 5 years thereafter 
£ £ se 
— 6,000 6,000 
10,000 15,000 
325,000 — = 
325,000 16,000 21,000 
18,000 — a= 
5,000 = =e 
2,740,000 247,900 177,900 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


May 16—June 15. 


Hong Kong 

The government reacted sharply to a statement 
made by a representative of the textile industry in 
London that the voluntary limitation of exports to 
Britain should be ended. Three cotton trade associa- 
tions boycotted a government-convened meeting on 
June 1 to discuss renewal of the agreement, and also 
introduction of a similar arrangement for the United 
States. The boycott followed a speech by the 
Governor two days before insisting that Hong Kong 
manufacturers must negotiate on the matter. 
Zanzibar 

Nearly fifty people were officially reported killed 
in African versus Arab riots which broke out on 
June 1, polling day in the general election. As in the 
previous elections, the Arab-dominated Nationalist 
Party and the Afro--Sharazi Party each won ten 
seats; but because of its pact with the Pemba 
People’s Party, the former was asked to form a gov- 
ernment. Following the riots, the (Arab) leader of 
the Nationalists—Sheikh Muhsin—agreed to allow 
the Premiership to go to the (African) leader of the 
Pemba People’s Party—Sheikh Shamte Hamadi— 
while he will himself serve as Minister of Health. 


Ghana 

A new political party, the Socialist Democratic 
Party has been formed. 

On May 26 the government gave notice to the 
teaching and administrative staff that their contracts 
would be terminated at the end of the present acad- 
emic year when the College will become an indepen- 
dent University. Staff was asked to apply for 
reappointment under the new statute. Two days 
later, the government withdrew its earlier notice, 
however, and announced that only ‘certain’ staff 
members would be asked to negotiate new con- 
ditions, while ‘ certain’ other departments would be 
reorganised completely. 


South West Africa 

The South African government, in a letter to the 
Secretary-General of the U.N., has rejected the 
General Assembly proposal that the Committee on 
South West Africa should visit the territory. The 
Committee has accepted an invitation from the 
government of Ghana to visit Ghana and receive 
evidence there from refugees from the territory. In 
a London statement the leader of the South West 
African National Union has said that the Committee 
will probably proceed from Ghana to South West 
Africa. 
Afro-European Community 

On June 1 representatives of sixteen African 
governments conferred with European Common 
Market representatives in Brussels on their future 
relations with the E.E.C. They are asking for a 
greater voice in the affairs of the E.E.C. with which 
they are still officially associated only through their 
former governing powers. Another Conference is 
proposed for later in the year at which African 
members of the Commonwealth will be present to 
discuss their problems arising from the trade division 
of Europe. 


African Education 

A ten day conference on African education held 
at AddisAbaba from May 16-26, drew up a five-year 
plan and a twenty-year plan to improve African 
education. The Conference was attended by 34 
African countries and territories and four European 
powers. 
Commonwealth 

_The Commonweath Training week was held 
simultaneously in 36 countries from May 29 to June 


4+. Hong Kong and Aden had already held their 
‘training weeks.’ 


Mali President 

M. Modiba Keita paid a five-day official visit to 
Britain from June 5 to 10. He is the second head of 
a former French territory to do so—M. Sekou Toure 
of Guinea visited Britain in 1959. 
Nigeria 
_ Three government members visited Fernando Po 
in May to investigate conditions of employment of 
Nigerians there. The labour agreement between the 
Nigerian government and the Spanish government of 
the island is due for revision. 


Nyasaland 

The sentence imposed on the Malawi Congress 
Treasurer-General, Mr. Chipembere, was confirmed 
by the Chief Justice of Nyasaland on May 25. He 


was sentenced to three years imprisonment with 
hard labour. 


Kenya 

In response to telegrams from Mr. Jomo Kenyatta, 
leaders of both African political parties visited 
Maralal for talks with him. Afterwards they issued 
almost identical statements setting up an inter-party 
committee to work together for Independence in 
1961 and the release of Kenyatta. 


Cameroons 
_ June Ist, when the Northern Cameroons became 
incorporated in Nigeria, was observed in the 


Cameroon Republic as a day of mourning. Presi- 
dent Ahidjo said that he would do everything in his 
power to end the ‘cruel separation’ of the 
Cameroons; and that he has lodged a complaint 
against the U.K. Government at the International 
Court at The Hague. 


Publications 

Southern Rhodesia Constitution, Parts I and II, 
June, 1961 (Command 1399 and 1400, H.M.S.O., 
ls. and 2s. 6d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the West 
Indies and the Government of the United States of 
America concerning the United States Defence Areas 
(Cmnd. 1369, H.M.S.O., 2s.). 

Current Economic Indicators, 
(United Nations, New York). 

Report of the Commonwealth Conference on the 
Teaching of English as a Second Language, 
Makerere College. (Government Printer, Entebbe, 
Uganda. 4s.) 574 
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Legislative Assembly. There will be 65 members. 
Voters will be divided into ‘A’ Roll and ‘B’ Roll 
electors. In 50 of the constituencies the candidate 
will be elected by both rolls, but ‘B’ roll votes will 
be devalued to constitute no more than 25 per cent 
of the total cast; in the other 15 ‘A’ roll votes will 
be similarly devalued. 


Franchise Qualifications for the “A’ roll vary from 
an income of £720 or immovable property worth 
£1,500 to income of £300 or immovable property 
worth £500 and four years secondary education. 
‘B’ roll qualifications vary from £240 or immov- 
able property worth £450 to income of £120 or im- 
movable property worth £250 and primary educa- 
tion (for persons over 30 years of age). All electors 
must be citizens of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 21 
years or over, and have an adequate knowledge of 
the English language. In addition, ministers of 
religion and certain kraal headmen will be electors. 


The Declaration of Rights includes the right to 
life and personal liberty, protection from inhuman 
treatment and deprivation of property, protection 
for privacy of home and other property, protection 
for freedom of conscience, assembly, association and 
expression, provisions to secure protection of law, 
and protection from discrimination by written laws 
or by discriminatory action. There are special pro- 
visions for periods of public emergency. 


A Constitutional Council will be established to 
advise the Legislative Assembly as to whether its 
bills are in conformity with the Declaration of 
Rights. If the Council declares a bill contrary to 
the Declaration, it will send it back to the Legisla- 
tive Council. Unless the Legislature agrees to amend 
or withdraw the bill, it is entitled to pass it again 
by a two-thirds majority, or, after a delay of six 
months, by a simple majority. 

Any individual who considers that any law con- 
travenes the Declaration of Rights in respect of 
himself may apply to the Constitutional Council for 
a legal aid certificate for the purpose of taking the 
matter to the courts. The decisions of the High 
Court of Southern Rhodesia will be subject to appeal 
to the Federal Supreme Court. In cases relating to 
the interpretation of the Declaration of Rights there 
will now be an unqualified right of appeal from the 
Federal Supreme Court to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. The Declaration of Rights and 
the procedure for enforcing it will not apply te any 
laws or subsidiary legislation in force at the time 
of the enactment of the Constitution. Nevertheless 
the Constitutional Council has the right to draw the 
attention of the legislature to any such law which 
in their opinion is inconsistent with the Declaration 
of Rights. 

Membership of the Constitutional Council will 
include at least two Europeans, two Africans, one 
Asian, one person of the Coloured community and 
two people with legal qualifications and experience. 
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There will be 11 members, under a Chairman of high 
legal standing, appointed by the Governor. 


Members will be appointed by a special body 
composed of judges of the High Court, retired judges 
of the High Court and the President of the Council 
of Chiefs, with the Chief Justice acting as Chair- 
man. They will elect members to the Constitutional 
Council by a two-thirds majority from a list of can- 
didates submitted jointly by the governments of the 
United Kingdom and Southern Rhodesia. 


Land. The existing Native Reserves and special 
Native Purchase Areas will be placed in a category 
described as ‘Tribal Trust Land’; which will be 
occupied only by tribesmen. This land may be 
added to subsequently. A Board of Trustees will 
be composed of the Chief Justice as Chairman, the 
Chairman of the Natural Resources Board, one 
chief elected by the Council of Chiefs and three 
specialist members appointed by the Governors. 
Trustees will not be entitled to dispose of any Trust 
land except in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution. They are empowered to exchange 
Trust land for Crown land situated elsewhere on 
condition the tribesmen are compensated for dis- 
turbance and permanent improvements. 
also certify certain areas as required for mineral 
development, defence, communication or other 
public purposes, provided, again, that the tribesmen 
displaced are given alternative land of a suitable 
nature or proper compensation. The Trustees may 
also convert Trust land to individual freehold tenure 
if the Board is satisfied that the tribesmen wish ic. 


The Constitution may be Amended without refer- 
ence to the United Kingdom except in certain cases 
relating to the position of the Sovereign and the 
Governor and international obligations. Amend- 
ment requires a two-thirds majority. 


But certain basic clauses require a further pro- 
cedure for amendment. They relate to the Declara- 
tion of Rights, appeals to the Privy Council, the 
Constitutional Council, the Judiciary, the provisions 
of civil service pensions and the functions and con- 
stitution of the Board of Trustees for native trust 
land. For amendment of these it will be mecessary 
to conduct a referendum in each of the four principal 
racial communities by a simple majority of votes in 
separate referendums. All registered voters may 
vote, but until there are 50,000 Africans registered 
as voters, Africans over 21 years of age who have 
completed a course of primary education may vote 
in the African referendum. 


Alternatively, the Assembly may decide by a 
two-thirds majority to seek the approval of the U.K. 
Government for a constitutional change instead of 
referring the issue to a referendum. The UK. 
Government will be at liberty to decline to give a 
decision if they think it would be more appropriate 
for the issue to be decided by a referendum. 


They may. 


Guide to Books... 


Development from Below 
By Ursula K. Hicks (O.U.P., 35s.). 


The title is promising. There is already a fairly 
voluminous literature on development from above, 
permitting a persevering student to document him- 
self on the creation and/or growth of new states 
under colonial rule; on the impact of foreign busi- 
hess enterprises on pre-industrial societies; and on 
the deliberate effort made by the more developed 
countries, singly or in concert, to accelerate develop- 
ment in the less developed areas through economic 
and technical aid. Yet a study of all this documen- 
tation will quickly show that much more is needed 
for ‘ development’ in the full sense than the artificial 
injection of foreign skills and money, and the more 
or less arbitrary imposition of political and social 
institutions evolved in the older industrial societies 
Over centuries of painful trial and error. As the 
experience of Japan and Russia.and more recently 
of China, shows, a rapid leap forward can be made 
by a society where the growth of a national con- 
sciousness, transcending family, clan and tribal con- 
sciousness, has preceded modernisation on ‘ western’ 
lines, and where the developmental process has 
throughout been directed and controlled from within. 

But the majority of under-developed countries are 
artificial, ex-colonial territorial and ethnic units. In 
such populations development has been, and to a 
large extent must still be, directed and controlled 
from outside; and unless and until foreign inter- 
vention, however benevolent, can be accompanied 
by the growth of a new and broader positive social 
consciousness in the populations themselves, the 
deve'opers will necessarily be building on sand. Hence 
the extreme importance of all efforts to awaken a 
new social consciousness and cohesion at the bottom, 
through ‘community development’, the creation and 
fostering of local government institutions, the organi- 
sation of co-operative societies, and so on. On this 
aspect of the problem the literature is still meagre 
and fragmentary. 

It is sad to have to report that Mrs. Hicks’ new 
book falls far short of realising the hopes aroused 
by its title and the qualifications of its author. In 
fact, one is left wondering what sort of a book 
she meant to write, on exactly whit subject, and for 
whose use and enlightenment. ‘The building-up of 
local government as a preparation for Independence, 
in the formerly Colonial territories of the Common- 
wealth ’, is, she tells us, the book’s ‘true hero’; and, 
for the countries and territories specifically covered 
(the East African and most West African Territories, 
the West Indies, India and Ceylon) the diligent 
reader will find a fair amount of interesting infor- 
mation and comment on this subject scattered over its 
540 pages. He will also find some interesting pass- 
ages on other matters. For instance, under the head- 
ing Budgetary Accounts 3. The Capital Account, he 
will come across a brief but suggestive discussion of 
the relative advantages of the intensive and exten- 
sive uses of labour in under-developed areas. 
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But Mrs. Hicks’ main concern is with problems of 
finance and accountancy in local government. Her 
book may well be useful to the specialist in this 
narrower, and highly technical, field. It would cer- 
tainly be more useful to him if it were better planned 
and formulated. 

It has no bibliography (and such bibliographical 
teferences as are from time to time supplied in foot- 
notes are exasperatingly perfunctory). Its index is 
quite inadequate. One is constantly pulled up short, 
just when a discussion is beginning to hold one’s 
attention, by some such phrase as ‘ but the discussion 
of this topic must be reserved for a later stage "— 
without any page reference to guide one in seeking 
the continuation of the discussion. There are far 
too many slips and inaccuracies. Hardly ever does 
Mrs. Hicks bring her analysis to the point of syn- 
thesis and positive conclusion. And, though she 
claims to have adopted ‘the comparative method ’, 
she merely compares British practice and experience 
here with British practice and experience there, with- 
out taking into account the practice and experience 
of other metropolitan Powers (as J. S. Furnivall, for 
instance, does in his invaluable Colonial Policy and 
Practice). 

David Blelloch. 


The Two Nations: Aspects of the Development of 
Race Relations in the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. 
By Richard Gray (Inst. of Race Relations, 
O;WERS+425:): 

The fatal flaw in the type of Central African 
Federation imposed in 1953 was that its conception 
of partnership was Lord Malvern’s— the partnership 
between a rider and his horse.’ Federation depended 
on the dominant position of the European minority 
in Southern Rhodesia; and its entrenched privileges 
rested on a legal superstructure of colour privilege 
and segregation of which the foundation stones were 
the Land Apportionment Act and the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Act. Now the moment of truth has arrived 
for the Europeans of Southern Rhodesia. Are they 
prepared to liberate the African majority of 92 per 
cent from their segregation on 27 per cent of the 
land? Will they persevere with the painful process 
of ending the industrial colour bar? 

Richard Gray has provided a lucid and readable 
historical background for understanding the present 
problems. His book is the final one of a group of 
three published by the Institute. The other two, 
‘The Birth of a Dilemma’ and ‘ Year of Decision,’ 
both by Philip Mason, have already been published.'! 
Mr. Gray studies the development of race relations 
in the three Central African territories from the first 
World War to the passing of the Federation Act. He 
describes the slowly-changing attitudes of the 
Europeans and the dramatic growth of African 


- political consciousness, 
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Between the wars the slowly increasing number 
of educated Africans wanted more than anything else 
to be given equal opportunities through education 
and work to become ‘civilised’ by European stand- 
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ards. But their desire for equal partnership was 
repulsed. The emphasis shifted to militant African 
self-help. The Africans decided that their progress 
depended on their own organised strength. ‘ Inexor- 
ably,’ says Mr. Gray, ‘this reasoning gave support 
to the cry of ‘ Africa for the Africans.’ 


It is a tragic story of lost opportunities for 
harmonious progress. Mr. Gray tells it with an 
insight into its similarities to the struggle of the 
common people of this country for political emanci- 
pation in the nineteenth century. This makes his 
scholarly text particularly comprehensible and mov- 
ing to the socialist reader. 


George Thomson. 


Muntu: An Outline of Neo-African Culture. 
Janheinz Jahn. Faber, 30s. 


Neo-African culture is the culture of those 
Africans and Afro-Americans who are consciously 
concerned with their own cultural heritage and want 
to integrate into modern life what seems valuable 
from the past. ‘Muntu’ is an inquiry into the 
nature of Neo-African culture; that is, it not only 
introduces the reader to the many manifestations 
of this culture but argues that Neo-African culture 
is a distinctive phenomenon with an underlying 
unity. Jahn rightly rejects the simple assimulation 
of ‘ western culture’ as the theme of African cultural 
change; and realises that African culture as seen by 
sophisticated Africans today will be a main deter- 
minant of future African culture. A detailed know- 
ledge of Neo-African culture and a rather superficial 
examination of some ethnographic material, taking 
little account of social context, enables Jahn to con- 
struct a weltanschavung which he thinks underlies all 
African and Neo-African culture. 


The resulting scheme is unconvincing as it stands. 
It is Jahn’s fairly detailed consideration of much 
Neo-African culture that makes ‘Muntu’ the useful 
and important book it very definitely is. The very 
complexity of Neo-African (and African) culture he 
teveals makes nonsense of the many, still current, 
myths which attempt to validate pretensions to cul- 
tural and racial superiority. It is the author’s 
enthusiasm and his ability to respond genuinely to 
Neo-African culture and to understand the motives 
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which underlie it that leads to so much that is valid 
and fascinating in this, sometimes infuriating, book. 


The scope of ‘Muntu’ is vast. The pantheistic 
world of Haitian Voodoo and Cuban Santeria, the 
diffusion of Afro-American dances to MHurope, 
American Blues, the meaning and importance of 
rhythm, the drum, the dance, and the spoken word, 
and much twentieth century African and Afro- 
American literature and painting, all—and much else 
besides—receives his illuminating attention. A 
timely warning is made against the forced classifica- 
tion of Neo-African authors into European groups, 
a form of intellectual colonialism. Jahn is most 
convincing when he deals with twentieth century 
literature. Aime Cesaire, Langston Hughes, Leopold 
Senghor, Amos Tutuola, and Richard Wright are 
among his important sources. He leaves us in no 
doubt that a new literature is growing that feeds 
upon many traditions but finds its essential inspira- 
tion in its own African past, and in the continuing 
struggle to assert the dignity of the Negro as a man. — 
It is to be hoped that the many well chosen quota- 
tions will pursuade readers to make enthusiastic 
forays into this expanding literature. 


“‘ The age-old times return, the rediscovered unity.” 
Thus Senghor expresses the belief in African oneness 
which underlies both Neo-African culture and Pan- 
Africanism. That a real unity ever existed is non- 
proven although some common values are expressed 
in many pre-colonial African systems. What is 
certain, however, is that the changing African and 
Afro-American consciousness is creating some sort 
of unity beyond national and even continental 
frontiers. This can only be understood within the 
contexts of the anti-colonial revolution in Africa 
and the negro situation in America. It is in a way 
a problem of identity. 


“That is the broad path to Guinea, death leads 
you there, Your fathers await you without 
impatience,” writes the Haitan Jacques Roumain. 
We can also see that in much Neo-African culture 
a new spirit of intellectual liberation is finding 
expression—freedom from the European paradigm, 
an avowal of Africa and of being African or Afro- 
American. With this avowal there often comes a 
faith in the future and a reminder to us all of the 
possibilities for human happiness and achievement. 


J. Wade. 
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